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New 7-PASSENGER SEDAN - 4/7/95 


Leadership imposes responsibilities. When buyers express 


° 


preference for one make of car, so marked as they are 
showing for the new Auburn Straight Eights, the public 
is entitled to expect even more from Auburn. To deserve 


this confidence and to meet the need fora large, fine seven 


° 
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passenger car, Auburn introduces a new Sedan. It has 


Iw a 


136’ wheelbase, 98 horsepower motor and seating capacity 
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tion, refinements, roominess, comfort and performance. 


We believe this car at $1195 offers incomparable value. 
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Thecar illustrated above isthe 7-Passenger Sedan. Silent-Constant Mesh in standard models. All Custom Models Include Free Wheeling 

Custom models 8-98A: 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $1195; Convertible Cabriolet $1245; 4-door Full Sedan $1195; Convertible 

Phaeton Sedan $1345; 7-passenger Sedan $1395. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling. Standard models 8-98: 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $945; 4-door 

Full Sedan $995; Convertible Cabriolet $1045; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $995; 7-passenger Sedan $1195. All prices f.o. b. factory. 

Equipment other than standard, and wire wheels, at extra cot. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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JacK SHUTTLEWoRTH, Editor 


GrorGE JEAN NATHAN 
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JUDGING THE NEWS 


r is possible that a dark horse may 

win the Democratic nomination 
next year. A dark horse that’s good 
on a wet track. 


TT! Cincinnati baseball team is an- 

other bunch of Reds that seem to 
he intending to take five years to get 
they're 


where going. 





“So you see, ladies, 





1879. Additional cowry at Jamaica, L. 
and ly 193 
Secretary, 18 East asin Street, New York, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year. 
ay it in the U. 8. ons Great Britain; 

Particular attention is called to the fact that 
provisions of Section 3 of the Copyright Law of the | 


\ ND now there’s getting to be a sur- 


plus of wheat jokes. 


Mo people quickly lost interest in 

the Oklahoma bridge war as soon 
as they found out that the 
over a bridge 
game 


fighting was 
across a river and not a 


of contract. 


15¢c a copy. Published weekly b 


Fred L. Rogan, President; Sidney 8. Lenz, 
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Russia is finally coming around to our 


ice President; H. A. reasurer; 
every ariice — picture appearing in JUDGE is protected under the 


Oates, we hear, is taking two goats 
with him when he visits England. 
And when he returns to India no 
doubt he'll have the entire British 
Cabinet’s to keep them company. 
Tew, at last our farmers are get 
ting some relief. Their vacation- 
ing relatives are going home. 


way of thinking.” 
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No English Spoken 


“T SHALL join the foreign legion,” 
Said a local lad one day; 
“I’m in need of some excitement, 
But I shan't go far away. 


“T shall join the foreign legion, 
It’s an easy thing to do; 

I shall join it at the beaches, 
Either there, or at the zoo!” 


Cartas Hawks, the aviator, has, 

among other records, established a 
very unique one. He hasn't flown 
across the ocean.’ 


And the only endurance contests 
that have annoyed us lately are those 
conducted by old ladies in telephone 
booths. 


Then there’s the fish that made so 
much noise it scared Calvin Coolidge. 


Women detectives are being trained 
at Scotland Yard. We advise suspects 
who are questioned concerning their 
whereabouts the night before not to 
say they were at the office. 


What this country needs is a good 
five-cent cigar radio program! 


“Good Lord, sir! Be careful! 

















Victim—Gawd, aren’t there any pickpockets left? 


Dilemma 
Byverx now and then we 


come across a house 
to-house salesman who is 
so rude we don’t know 
whether to slam the door 
in his face, or to slam his 
face with the door. 








And goodness knows it 
was bad enough when a 
woman couldn't see a traf 
fic signal with two eyes, 
without the milliners de 
signing a hat that pulls 
down over one of them. 








A statistical item says 
that Milwaukee consumes 
100,000,000 gallons of 
water per day. Either that 
isn’t water or it isn’t Mil- 
waukee. 


If you really want to get 
anywhere, don’t sit in a 
corner and twiddle your 
thumbs. Go out on the 
road and do it at passing 
You’ve opened a bridge in East Orange!” motorists. 
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Change 

[so university graduates who have 

just become prohibition agents will 
find their new life different from the 
lazy college days, with long hours of 
leisure, plenty of unearned money, 
drinking bouts, and books. They'll 
miss the books. 


Speed 


[7° the age of speed, all right. Cap- 

tain Hawks is just marking time 
at two hundred miles an hour, and 
over in Germany they've got a train 
that goes so fast it gets over the grade 
crossings before motorists have a 
chance to get in the way. Motorboats 
can go a hundred miles an hour. Inter- 
state buses do fifty, except when they 
get you behind ‘em on a narrow road. 
Speed cops go ten or fifteen miles 
faster than you thought they could, 
and civilian motorcyclists shoot by 
vou like the sound of a pair of pants 
ripping at the seam. The kids push 
their scooters along faster, and faster. 
And, man alive, that little pay check 
you get every week—how that goes! 
Yes, it’s the age of speed, all right. 

—N. S. 


A Tragedy of 1931 


T doomed man paced his cell... . 

Only five more minutes and then he 
was through. Then he, too, like all 
the others, must go down that grim 
corridor and through that familiar 
door to the Great Beyond. Was there 
no hope, even now, of a last-minute 
reprieve? Lawyers, friends had tried, 
but to no avail. 

A key grated in the iron door of the 
cell—the guards entered. The time 
had come. With hard faces and avert- 
ed eyes, they seized the poor wretch 
by the arms and dragged him out of 
the cell and along the corridor. The 
warden was standing near that fateful 
door. Seeing him, the prisoner cried 
out hysterically, demanding to know if 
he had made every effort to save him 

had he seen the governor? Sadly 
the warden nodded and turned his 
face away. He had done everything 
—nothing was any use. No hope of 
even a delay... 

And so the doomed man _ went 
through that door, turning for one last 
backward, despairing glance at those 
gray walls between which life had 
been so sweet ...so safe ... so secure 

. out through that door to the great 
world beyond, where a man couldn’t 
get a job for love or money, and not 
a soul would even lend him a nickel 
for a cupacawfee! 


—M. C. W. 
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YV at's that, Madam? You want 


a pair of stockings that will 
stretch? Well, these special $1.67 a 
pair moire open-work in gun-met il 


and flesh tints are just what you want, 


lady. They won't break, crack, rust 
or fade and they'll stretch like a rel 
ative’s check. We keep them especial 
ly for from the circus who 
have rubber skin. And, lady, they'll 
wear like a fireman's helmet.” 
Whoops ! Mamie 
sore, 


It must be the heat or maybe all 


ladic Ss 


The re she 


roe 
Lore Ss. 
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JUDGE 


By Quentin ReYNOLDs 


those’ transatlantic flights or some- 
thing, but our customers seem to be 
awful touchy lately. 
open my mouth [ put my foot in it. I 
try to be pleasant and live up to the 
Weinstock motto, “Service With a 
Smile,” but all I get is laughed at. 


Anyhow, Mamie, I’m glad she’s gone. 


Every time I 


Now I can tell you about yesterday, 
and, Mamie, I’m just smothered. I 
and Jack went out and we had just the 
best time, and Mamie, he proposed to 
me and I am so excited that this morn- 
ing I fried the oatmeal and boiled the 








Mayor 


He gets a good laugh at the City Investigation Committee. 
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JUST THE BEST TIME 


toast. When do we step off? ... Well 
Mamie, it ain't exactly definite and 
Jack didn’t actually propose, but it 
came to the same thing and you might 
say we are practically engaged. I'll 
tell you. 

Yesterday morning, it being Sun- 
day, Jack came around and he said, 
“How about going to the beach, Babe. 
and giving the natives a treat with 
your fatal beauty?” 

Jack is such a card, always saying 
things like that. So, I packed a lunch 
of hard-berled eggs, ham sandwiches, 
and marmalade and potato 
chips and we go to the 
beach. 

It is so warm at the beach 
that they are throwing hot 
dogs into the ocean and tak 
ing them out cooked. We 
lay on the sand grabbing 
ourselves a load of sun and 
Vitamin B or D, or what 
ever it is, and we meet some 
friends of Jack’s. One is a 
party named Baldy and the 
blonde menace with him is a 
charmer named Jane. 

This Baldy party has lots 
of hair and I don’t see why 
they eall him Baldy, so I 
asked him. 

“Because my 
Baldwin,” he “my 
phone number is Holycourt 
+700, they call me God's 
gift to blondes, so call me 
up sometime, bright eyes, 
and we'll put on a storm.” 

“Listen, you mug,” I says 
with dignity, “save that 
chatter for the carriage 
trade. And take your phone 
number, and put it in a bot- 
tle and toss it in the ocean. 
Maybe some porpoise will 
find it and him and you can 
have a great time together 
as you will probably look 
like brothers. If my Jack 
hearn them cracks you made 
to me, he would wind you 
around a lifeguard’s neck 
just for fun and drop you 
on the boardwalk to see if 
you bounced.” 


name is 


savs, 


“My,” he says, admiring- 
ly, “you must be nuts about 
me.” 

“T am so nuts about you,” 
i squelch him with, “that 
from now on you are just 
another bunch of poison ivy 

(Continued on page 28) 
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LITTLE KNOWN OCCUPATIONS 
Designing Women’s Hats 


Vv 






































He thinks I’m making fun of him! 


Cross-EYED Diver—Gawd! 
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The Last Sucker 


UNBALANCED 


5 peneers! Isn’t it wonderful? We 
have more in the bank than they 
think we have.” 
“Than who thinks we have?” 
“Why, the bank, silly. See? This 
sheet they sent me says $318 and my 
cheque book Says $500. Isn't that 
marvelous ?”’ 


“You 


a roodness ! 


have made a mistake.” 
I ought to know better 
than the bank how many cheques I 


must 


draw.” 
“They 

they?” 
“Yes. 


have to cash them, don’t 
But how can they keep track 
of somany? Why, with just our lit 
tle household account I often 


trouble and the bank must have a hun- 


have 


dred accounts, maybe more.” 
“That's why they don’t make mis 
takes.” 
“And they say 


logically than women. 


men reason more 
If I’m apt to 
make a mistake on one account aren’t 
they more likely to... .?” 

“But they can’t afford to make a 
mistake.” 

“Neither can I.” 


“Well, you must be wrong some- 
where.” 
“T can’t be. I’ve been over and 


over it and we have $182 more than 
they think we have.” 

“If they say our balance is $318 
that’s all they have to our credit.” 

“Then they’ve stolen $182 from us.” 

“Banks don’t steal people’s money. 
Now just go over it again, dear, and 
add all your deposits, then add all the 
cheques you've drawn : 

“ALL the cheques I’ve drawn?” 

“Certainly! What did you do?” 


“I just added the cheques I had 
cashed at the bank.” 


“But why? 
the ones you send to the... .” 
How do they know 


You’ve got to include 


“Ca. nonsense ! 
about those?” 

“Pardon me?” 

“IT say, how do they know about the 
cheques they didn’t actually see me 
take the money for?” 

“Tt’s uncanny! 

“What's uncanny?” 

“How men in the wom- 
en’s departments of banks keep their 
reason, 

“Well, if they always make mistakes 
like this, I certainly don’t see 
they keep their jobs either!” 

CARROLL CARROLL 


who work 


how 


Song 
QO" where is our wandering Mayor 


tonight? 
Oh, where and oh, where, can he be? 
And who do they get to translate his 
cracks 
Way over in Germany? 
—R.C. O. 


And why don’t the gangsters shoot 
it out on the miniature golf courses 
where there are no bystanders? 


The sailor goes rowing on his day 
off, and the postman takes a long walk, 





Yes, and the steel riveter goes out- 
board motor-boating. 
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“Oh, I wish someone would pop in, so I could try out this face smacker.” 
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“Aw, be a sportsman and throw it back in.’ 


CHILDREN MUST BE HANDLED TACTFULLY 
“We. well, well, my little man, you seem to like my 


derby, don’t you? I think it’s a pretty nice hat my- 
self. What? You don’t? Well—ha, ha, ha. And you 
just went out in the hall and got it off the rack, didn't 
you? Whoops! Be careful, sonny, you don’t drop it now. 
That’s a good boy. Uuuum. I wouldn’t spin it around 
like that. You might drop it. 

“I think maybe you'd better put it back in the hall. Your 
sister will be down in a minute, and then we’ve got to hurry 
out. What? Well, I'd really like to have you put it back. 
I’m sure you like to show visitors how well you mind, don’t 
you?...QOh. Well—er—how old are you? Seven! Then 
I know you're going to be a good boy and mind me. I 
mean if you were just a little five-year- 
older I wouldn’t expect you to know any 


JUDGE 


, 





better, but of course when a boy becomes —— 
seven, he’s g own up. 

“Yes, sir. I feel a lot better now that I 
know how old you are, because I know 
you're going to have enough sense to 
mind me and put my hat back in the hall. 
Careful! I wouldn't jab my fingers at it 
like that. You might make a hole in it, 
and of course then you'd be sorry. I 
know you wouldn't hurt anybody’s hat 
because you wouldn't like anybody to do 





anything to your hat. What? Yes, 
I know you haven't one like that, but I > 
mean you wouldn’t like anybody to hurt 
anything of yours. 


“Ahem! Er—do you go to school? = 
Yes? I'll bet you do pretty well in 
school, because you're a pretty bright 
young fellow. Look out! Don’t kick 4 - 
that hat! Oh, I’m sure you won’t! That 
wouldn’t be very polite, would it? 
Uuuum,. I never saw that in my hat be- 
fore! Don’t you see it? Hand it here 
and I'll show you. That’s a good boy. 
“That's a good boy. Aren’t you going 


«e 
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to give it to me? Well, of 







course, I don’t want to 
take it away from you, 
but—. Now look what you 






have done, you damn little 
brat!” 
—Parke CuMMINGS 








Brickbat 


Jou can now purchase 
compressed bricks from 
which wine can be made. 
Anything to get plastered. 







An optimist these days 
is a restaurant owner who 
Business 





advertises a 
Men’s Lunch! 
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and I’m raising my own 







































mosquitoes and poison ivy.” 
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Help Wanted 


M+ — in pair of shoes; 


size c 
Man, 
birthday presents. 
Man, to sit in car and listen to mar 
ried lady on way home from social 


average size, to wear out 


affairs. 

Man, able to appear heartbroken; 
may be required to attempt suicide. 

Man, big, 
ability to express opinions superla 
tively, to ride in car with gentleman in 
he avy traffic. 

Man, large, neat appearance, con 


pugilistic countenance, 


vincing personality, to make explana 
tion to married lady. Apply immedi- 
ately, as gentleman desires to return 


home at once. 


Her Idea 


Simple Circe got a ticket for park- 
ing beside a hydrant the other day. 
And she says she’s going to use it to 
park beside a hydrant every time she 
goes to town a fter this. 


And we wish some of these radio 
sopranos would consider their Adam’s 


Apples. 





“I’m sorry, girls—I'd forgotten Ed was married!” 
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Beg pardon, sir! Reno calling, sir! 
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High Mortality 


f& Investigations, aimed at bad condi- 

’ tions, 

Started in annoying local politicians. 

5 Investigations—the kind the tabs 
adore— 

Someone phoned from City Hall- 
then there were four. 

+ Investigations to set the city free. 

Someone banked a hundred grand— 
then there were three. 

3 Investigations set to carry through, 

Word arrived from Washington— 
then there were two. 

2 Investigations recently begun— 

Investigator met a blonde—then there 
was one. 

1 Investigation, aimed at City Hall, 

Blew up like a toy balloon, leaving 
none at all. 

5 Investigations, started with ambi- 
tions, 

Furnished entertainment for the poli- 
ticians ! 

—Artuur LipPMANN 


Dissipator 


Simple Circe says her brother is 
hitting it up something terrible. The 
other night the boy almost drank a 
prohibition agent under the table. 


Well, that wheat belt seems to have 
landed on Uncle Sam’s vital spot. 
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The Soldier Who Couldn’t Resist It. 


FORECAST OF THE DRAMATIC SEASON 


\s astute manager will produce a play in which all the 
characters are left-handed. 

The Theatre Guild will produce several plays which 
the critics will condemn as not being up to the Guild 
standard. 

There will be talk about a revival of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

Walter Winchell will make wisecracks about a play 
produced by the Shuberts. 

A former burlesque comedian will suddenly be hailed 
as an artist second only to Chaplin. 

There will be a Shakespearean revival which will 
prompt the New York Times to write an editorial on 
the eternal popularity of the Bard of Avon. 

There will be thirteen imitations of “Green Pastures.” 

Someone playing the part of a hat-check girl will be 


acclaimed as the dramatic find of the season. 


A prominent actor will give out an interview in which 
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he will deplore the advent of the talkies. 

A prominent actor will give out an interview in which 
he will say that the talkies are the salvation of the legiti- 
mate theatre. 

At least two dozen plays will be suggested as possible 
Pulitzer Prize winners. 

George Jean Nathan will pan a play that everyone else 
liked. 

There will be sketches in thirteen different revues on the 
theme that Chicago is an unsafe place to live in. 

A campaign will be started to do away with ticket specu- 
lators. 

Herman B. Goflink of Scranton, Pennsylvania, will re- 
ceive his usual bill of two hundred and thirty-three dollars 
from his favorite ticket speculator.—ARTHUR SILVERBLATT 











“How ’bout a little more red on the cheek?” 
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“Is this the way to the masquerade?” 
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“On the Sidewalks of New York” 
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Intimations of Candidacies 


HREE items in the same paper on 
te same day reminded us that 

we are on the eve of a red-hot 
political campaign, 

Bishop Cannon said, “The Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1932 will in all 
probability be Alfred Emanuel Smith.” 

Dr. James Coupal, friend of Calvin 
formerly the White 
House physician, said “Mr. Coolidge 
will run for President in 1932 if the 
people of this country evince an un- 


Coolidge and 


mistakable and unquestionable desire 
to draft him to pull the country out of 
this period of depression, and if he 
can have the Presidency without any 
political or other obligations attached 
to it.” 

And Owen Young again denied that 
he had any ambition to be a candidate 
for public office. 

Well, to put it bluntly, we don’t 
think either Dr. Coupal or Bishop 
Cannon knows what he is talking 
ibout. We think both Cal and Al are 
too shrewd to be dragged into the kind 
of campaign that looms ahead. 

As to whether Owen Young knows 
what he is talking about, we are less 
sure. Somehow men who say they 
don’t want the presidency, and who 
really don’t, find it impossible to re- 
fuse when it is offered. Probably no 
man who could have had this most 
powerful office in the world ever 
turned it down. Personal desires have 
very little to do with the forces of 
destiny. We'd hate to see the current 
of affairs so shape itself that Owen 
Young would be swept into the White 
House. For as this page has said be- 
fore, he is too useful a man where he 
is. He should not be 
political job. 


wasted in a 


Bah! to the Bankers 


[' this thing goes on much longer, 

bankers will be going about seek- 
ing sympathetic shoulders on which to 
weep out their complaint that they are 
the most misjudged class in the world. 





George Bernard Shaw is one of the 
Returning from 
spit-fire 
They are the very 
ones who have made a mess of things. 
They haven't the vaguest idea what 


latest to abuse them. 
Russia the old exclaims: 


“Bankers, bah! 


the trouble is about. They've been 
playing with theories and apparently 
they don’t know the first thing about 
their business. Any child knows the 
world can’t exist on credit. You've 
got to build houses with sticks and 
stones, and you've got to eat in order 
to live, but they don’t seem to realize 
it. They think credit can take care of 
The best remedy for the 
world’s ills is good hard work all 


everything. 


around.” 

The banker has been getting per- 
haps more than his share of blame for 
Heaven knows that he has 
been a good deal of a bonehead. But 
so have the butcher and the baker and 
the editorial-maker. The  banker’s 
doom, however, is that he needs must 
rush in where even an Arthur Bris- 
bane fears to tread. Whenever the 
world is out of joint, the banker shouts 
lustily, “Oh cruel spite, that ever I 
was born to set it right,’ and dashes 
off in all directions. After much-to-do 


our woes, 


he comes quietly back to his counting- 
house, leaving matters worse than be- 
fore—and unfortunately all too often 
with some extra shillings miraculously 
clinging to his coat sleeves. 

It is really too bad that bankers 
have this overweening sense of respon- 
sibility. On the golf course, at the 
luncheon table, and behind the bronze 
grille they are really nice fellows. But 
the only persons less able than they 
to manage world affairs are the states- 
men. Our own theory has been stated 
often on this page—that it is the in- 
dustrialists who have actual power and 
who therefore should take the job of 
straightening everything out. We ad- 
mit that the difficulty is that industri- 
alists have a bad habit of getting 
mixed up with bankers, and bankers 
have a bad habit of getting control of 
industry. Can’t James W. Gerard or 
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somebody make us up a list of indus 
trialists who have never been bankers, 
who are not under the dominance of 
the banks, and whose sole ambition is 
to produce and distribute goods, never 
to manipulate money? 

To such a group we would willingly 
delegate all power for a period of say 
But so long as the bankers 
are in the saddle, we shall never sur 


ten vears. 


render our democratic franchise to 
vote, hoot, and squawk. 


What Hope for Better Radio? 
Reroers have it that there is to be 


a ‘“‘nation-wide shake-up in wave 
lengths,” that some of the 605 broad- 
casting stations that make the air 
hideous are likely to be closed down 
by the Federal Radio Commission, be 
cause their performance is not up to 
“the standard of public interest, con 
venience and necessity.” 

It is a consummation devoutly to be 
Whatever they do they won't 
For there is no 
hope vet of ending the commercializa- 
To the Amer- 
ican mind it still seems logical that 


wished. 
be going far enough. 


tion of the programs. 


radio entertainment should be paid for 
by advertising. ‘To a visitor from an 
other planet it would seem the most 
illogical and destructive plan that 
could be devised. 

England gets along very well with- 
There, each 
owner of a radio set pays an annuzl 
tax of $2.50. 


of some five million dollars a year for 


out radio advertising. 
This produces a revenue 
broadcasting. 


ards, that isn’t much. But in this 
country it ought to be possible to col- 


By our inflated stand 


lect a tax of $5 on each of say ten 
million sets—or a total of fifty million. 
Even that much would not pay for all 
the elaborate and costly programs to 
which we are used. But some of those 
could well be spared, if the general 
level were raised by eliminating the 
mediocre, the cheap, the crass, the in- 
furiating hokum of the advertisers and 
their elegant announcers. 


Rd. W. 
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All I Know Is What I See in the 


Movies 


A MAN invariably objects very stren- 
“4 uously to his wife going out and 
making a living for him while he stays 
at home and does the housework. It 
heated 
about women’s rights when such an 


is usually after a argument 
arrangement is agreed upon. 

A reporter who is a total abstainer, 
hardworking, has plenty of change in 
his trousers, and wears a well-blocked 
hat, is always a highly incompetent 
reporter. 

Business executives have elderly 
maids for confidential secretaries who 
are geniuses for detail work and can 
also engineer a deal to much better ad- 
vantage than their employers. The one 
reason that keeps them from taking 
over the firm altogether is their deep 
but secret passion for the executive. 

Men who have been deadly enemies 
all their lives always pick out a polar 
expedition via dirigible or submarine 
to air their differences. Then, by 
sheer common need, they commit all 
kinds of sacrifices for each other and 
become staunch friends. Nothing like 
a nice trip to the South Pole, fraught 
with danger and suffering, to straight- 


en out things with a person whose 
company you heartily detest. 
Benito Mussolini never faces a 


camera directly because he is always 
unaware he is being photographed. 

A man who is honestly in love with 
a woman he feels his intellectual supe- 
rior will always refrain from declar- 
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“Officer, can you direct me to Coney Island?” 


“Cracky! 
¥ 


Yes, this Puss-in-Boots costume may look queer, but you see I can’t swim 


well and they can always pull me out by the tail.” 
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Thet’s what I call shootin’!!” 





When a 
woman is smitten by a man 
above her culturally she will 
always make herself appear 
more stupid than she really 
is—if only to divert his at- 
tentions These 
are among the most poignant 
situations in the affairs of 
It can only be solved 
and brought to a happy con- 
clusion by the fellow going 
to college and winning the 
football game of the season 
single-handed, or by the girl 
taking away with her the il- 
legitimate baby and going to 
night school. 


ing his affections. 


elsewhere. 


man. 


—ArtuuR ERENBERG 


© austen peoples, says a 

writer, torture them 
selves for years upon end. 
And here we have the instal 
ment plan. 
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EXASPERATED FatHer—For Pete’s 
sake—consider your Adam’s apple! ! 


The Woman Who Paid and Paid 
Sm LLA Manure had all the good 


things in life. She had beauty, it, 
wit, and loads and loads of cash. She 
was merrily dined and wined wherever 
she pleased to go, and the handsome 
ind wealthy suitors whose lives she 
broke by the slightest shake of her 
head were legion in number. 

Thrice had Sirella been presented 
at Court. Thrice had the sight of 
Sirella’s perfect limbs and smile de- 
vastated yes, even panicked the 
pompous Court. Truly, Sirella had 
everything a girl could ask for—and 
more, 

And did the less fortunate and 
gifted sisters of Sirella worship and 
extol her rare qualities? They did 
not. Probably the kindest things they 
had to say about her was, “That girl 
has all the luck. Imagine, three times 
it Court and every time she’s the sen- 
sation of the season! Oh, it won’t 
last. She'll get hers some day, mark 
my words!” 

And did all the envious, spiteful, 
catty remarks about Sirella come true? 
Did Sirella really get “hers” in the 
end? 

Alas, Sirella did. And all her 
beauty and charm and loads and loads 
of cash could not help. The fourth 
time Sirella was presented in Court 
it was for a fraudulent income tax re- 
turn and the poor little bootleggeress 
had to take a two-year rap. 


—ArtTHUR ERENBERG 
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THE LITERARY CRITIC AT HOME 
M°*: Critic: How do you like this dinner, dear? 


Mr. Critic: This dinner, while of a conventional 
pattern and much-used subject, is not without merit. 
Though certainly of no great depth or matter, it has a 
certain freshness which makes it palatable, at least for the 
hot weather. 

Mrs. Critic: Is your iced-tea cold enough? 

Mr. Critic: The iced-tea, added as a kind of supple- 
ment to the main theme, shows a keen sense of what is ap 
propriate for summer fare. 

Mrs. Critic: Do you care for the salad? 

Mr. Critic: In that aspect alone does the repast fail 
to maintain its usually agreeable flavor. It has not the 
proper lightness of touch necessary to this sort of thing. 

Mrs. Critic: I’m sorry you don’t like the salad, Eg- 
bert. 

Mr. Critic: These blemishes in handling are minor, 
however, and do not affect one’s enjoyment greatly. The 
dinner, as mentioned before, has several points in its 
favor, and it is reasonable to hope for better things from 
its cook in the future. 

—Henry ALFrreps 
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“Young man, don’t you dare blow that horn—my husband is deathly 


sick in here!” 






























































frivolous, we should be most 

wretched. It is because one can 
be frivolous that the majority do not 
hang themselves. It is sweet to be 
foolish on occasion.” Thus, Voltaire. 

I keep the M. Voltaire’s dictum 
pasted conspicuously on my office piano, 
directly next to the rack of Beetho- 
ven’s scherzi, to comfort me and as- 
suage my wounded feelings when some 
nuisance invades my sanctum and de- 
plores my occasional professional lev- 
ity. What the aforesaid nuisance ob- 
serves is always of a cut. “Why do 
you, fundamentally a serious critic, so 
often spoil your reputation by indulg- 
ing in facetiousness, buffoonery and 
barroom jokes? You ought to be 
damned ashamed of yourself!’ After 
having the nuisance thrown out on his 
ear forthwith, I again peruse the plac- 
ard, order up a couple of beers, and 
am once more at peace with myself 
and the world. 

That humor in criticism, however 
penetrating and sound, is looked at 
askance by $1,200-a-year college pro- 
fessors, actors in barnstorming Shake- 
spearean troupes, presidents of ladies’ 
drama study clubs and other such in- 
tellectuals is too well known a fact for 
me to take money repeating it. The 
critic who injects humor into a review 
of even a Mae West play is looked 
upon as a less mentally proficient fel- 
low than the one who treats of it in 
the manner of Schlegel. Frivolity is 
denied the dramatic commentator who 
would relish an honorary degree from 
some such great institution of learning 
as Dropsie College or the Osteopathic 
Institute of America, even though his 
critical frivolity be in conjunction 
with a Minsky burlesque show or a 
tragedy by Henri Kistemaekers. Hu- 
mor is permitted to artists of all kinds, 
but the critic of even the artists who 
handsomely indulge in it must always 
wear a long face if he cherishes the 
respect of his public. 

The whole situation, as I look at it, 
is eminently damsilly. 


T Nature had not made us a little 


The critic who 
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would wax facetious in a consideration 
of a fine and sober work of art isn’t a 
critic at all and should promptly lay 
in a supply of flour and a set of card- 
board ears and hire himself out to a 
circus. But the critic who approaches 
a piece of junk with the air of a pro- 
found philosopher should immediately 
run around and get a job with the 
first named critic. There are plays 
and plays, and there is criticism and 
criticism. One can no more properly 
criticize Cyrano de Bergerac and 
Jimmy Durante in the same terms, de- 
spite the equal length of their noses, 
than one can similarly criticize some- 
thing by O'Neill and Philip Barry, 
even though, as in “Strange Inter- 
lude” and and Tomor- 
row,” they deal largely with the same 
theme. 


‘Tomorrow 


There has seldom been a good critic 
who has not been deplored on the 
score of his frivolity. When Shaw, 
in his Saturday Review incumbency, 
seized the prevailing British drama by 
the tail and gayly swung it around his 
head, the staid old boys at the Athe- 
neum Club wagged their heads sol- 
emnly and dismissed him as a vulgar 
and empty clown. When Leigh Hunt 
had sport with various actors of his 
day who tried to play Falstaff, when 
George Henry Lewes groaned ribald- 
ly out of the depths of his gizzard 
over Don Carlos, Kabale und Liebe 
and other such exhibitions he was sup- 
posed to review, when Hazlitt kidded 
the audiences who went to see Kean’s 
Romeo, there was, we are told, con- 
siderable trepidation for the security 
of their critical careers. What people 
apparently want—and then won't 
read—is what they call “serious” 
criticism, i.e., criticism that says noth- 
ing but says it solemnly, like Mr. 
I loover. 

I often wonder what people must 
think of a critic like myself, who 
freely confesses, with a frivolity 
whose detonation must shake the 
pince-nez off the noses of all the pro- 
fessors this side of the Waxahachie, 
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Texas, Dental College, that he would 
rather see Bobby Clark any night 
than Blanche Yurka in Ibsen’s “The 
Vikings of Heligoland” and who has 
a much better time at something like 
Ring Lardner’s “June Moon” than at 
all the dramas Fritz von Unruh ever 
wrote. Surely there can’t be a very 
high opinion of such a critic who says 
in the same breath that a play like 
“Hotel Universe” is so much blah and 
that one like “Once in a Lifetime’ is 
eminently swell stuff. When I die— 
and it probably won’t be long now if 
they keep putting on more of the kind 
of plays they dosed me up with this 
last year—I can foresee my obituary 
notice: ““He was not without some tal- 
ent as a critic, but he lowered his 
standing by an admiration for music 
show comedians, pretty dancing girls 
and low farces.” They'll add, in all 
probability, that this was simply an 
affectation and a pose, and all I can 
say is that if they do, my will has a 
clause leaving $10,000 to hire gunmen 
to go right around to the newspaper 
offices and knock the block off every- 
body in sight. 

My old fellow-Kirschwasser-sipper, 
Mencken, has said that next to being 
run over by a taxicab and having his 
hat smashed, going to “Rosmersholm” 
is the worst punishment he can think 
of. As I own two hats, it seems to me 
to be the worst. Other terrible pun- 
ishments are revivals of Shaw’s “Get- 
ting Married”; productions of Hindu 
classic drama in Hindu; dramas of the 
futility and meaninglessness of life by 
rich Harvard boys; art theatre pro- 
ductions of Bjérnsterne Bjérnson’s 
“Limping Hulda”; Tolstoy's ‘The 
Living Corpse” with Max Reinhardt 
lighting eflects and a Chauve Souris 
string quurtette, together with a Ned 
Wayburn solo dancer, in the gipsy 
cabaret “The Merchant of 
Venice” with orthodox Jewish gentle- 
men playing Shylock; revivals of 
“The School for Scandal” with the 
Restoration elegantos played by the 


scene; 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Political Review 


(Reading from top to bottom, all 
major events can be seen at a glance. 
This chart good until 1932.) 

England: Government 
feat by four 

France: 


misses de- 
five, six) votes. 
Cabinet resigns; premier 


welcomes globe fliers. 


Spain: Students riot. Republic 
weathers another storm. 

Italy: Mussolini denounces, etc., 
etc. 


Germany: 
tists startle 
America: 


Banks close doors. Scien- 


world. 
Hoover 


fishes: 


Stimson 


fishes; Coolidge fishes; Kellogg fishes; 


Will Rogers fishes. 





The Only Sensible Way to Pick 


Blackberries. 
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“You’re a h—I of a lawyer. 














“Fle’s learning to time his fouling with it.” 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD HUMORIST 


p= Mr. Silverblatt: 


If you care to send us any of 
your jokes or humorous verse, we 
shall be glad to give them a careful 
reading. 

We might mention that we strongly 
prefer jokes and verse that have a 
slant; they 
should be original, of course. 

We hope to find something from you 


grocery or hardware 


in the mail soon. 
Very truly yours, 
A. D. Murcuison, Asst. Editor, 
“Hardware Times,” 
“The Modern Grocer.” 
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Life he gave me—life! 


“Gosh, that’s right; I forgot all about the Baumes Law.” 
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D™ Mr. Murchison: 


I have been looking over my 
supply of jokes and humorous verse 
to find some with a grocery or hard 
ware slant to send to you, but to tell 
you the truth I have been having dif 
ficulty. Here and there in my desk 
drawer I find a joke with a florist or 
an insurance slant to it, but for the 
life of me I can’t seem to find one gro- 
cery or hardware one. The nearest I 
have come to it is a sonnet that I wrote 
three years ago that has a definite 
delicatessen slant to it. 

This has set me to wondering wheth 
er I really understand what you want. 
Take, for instance, this joke! 

Simpkins—What did you give up 
drinking for? 

Bimpkins—I did it for the wife and 
kidneys! 

Looking over my jokes I passed 
right by this one, because I figured 
that the only slant that could pos 
sibly have would be a speakeasy one. 
But my secretary, a Miss Blodgett. 
disagreed with me. She argued that 
all modern grocery stores have meat 
departments and that meat depart 
ments sell kidneys. So this joke 
would be a perfect one with a grocery 
slant. But somehow it didn’t sound 
just right to me. 

I rummaged around some more un 


til I finally found this poem near the 


bottom of a trunkful of old manu 
scripts. I figure this is about right: 
Apruss. peaches, plums and pears, 

Nuts and bolts and Frigidaires, 
Shredded wheat and ivory soap, 
Toilet paper, one inch rope, 
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Watermelon, honey dews, 


Hammers, nails, and half-inch screws, 


Parsley, minced ham, ginger ale, 
Brooms, a dust-pan or a pail, 
Old Dutch Cleanser, jelly beans, 


White lead paint and window screens, 


Vinegar and cod-fish cakes, 
Picture wire and wooden stakes, 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Argo Starch, 


Lumber for a garden arch, 

Ask for these at your grocer 

And he never will say: “No, sir!” 
But if he does, go next door, 

And patronize a hardware store. 


You said you wanted humorous 
I thought 
of putting a Dorothy Parker twist at 


verse, So there you are, 
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the end like, “But love is for another 
lass,” or “The hell you say, my pretty 
maid!” but it occurred to me that that 
might interfere with the grocery slant. 
Let me know if the verse is satisfac- 
tory. 

Very truly yours, 

ARTHUR SILVERBLATT. 

P. S.- How would you like some 

jokes with the line, “He certainly 
knows his groceries’’ worked in? 


Hunger Note 


Simple Circe says times are so bad 
in her neighborhood that the wolves 
are coming around to the back door. 
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FinanctaL Notre—Goat’s Milk is 
higher than ever. 


Golddiggers These Days 


Good! They've got to be good!! 


In Pennsylvania a prohibition offi 
cer fired at a coupe and wounded a 
college student. Prohibition officers 
should be more careful. It is supris- 
ing that he didn’t hit fifteen or twenty. 


When some people see red they 
simply hit out—especially if the red 
happens to be somebody's sunburn. 
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A 
FORTHE SUMMER, 


/ , TO ONE'S HOME 
FIER RENTING IT 


Summer Tenants 


A FEW days ago Mac sizzed into my 
4 sophisticated sanctum — sparks 
flying from his hair and high words 
whistling through his mustache! I di- 
rected two office boys to tie him to the 
water cooler, and he calmed down and 
became slightly coherent. 

“What’s exploding under your hair?” 
said I. 

“Well,” said he, “las’ Spring the 
decided to offset the Wall 
Street bump by renting our house 
out’n Sands Point for the Summer. I 
didn’t like the idea and put my foot 
down, but I had my shoes off an’ she 
didn’t hear me. She went ahead and 
gave the job of renting th’ ‘ouse to a 
lady real-estate agent, who spent the 
month of May leading parades of 
funny-looking city people up, down 
an’ round th’ ’ouse. Looking back to 
those May days, I recall that the pros- 
pects always wanted to see the bath- 
rooms first, and practically every time 
I'd be in them 
taking a bath or waxing my mustache 

and I'd have to move out in a bed- 
with a towel around me and 
soap in my eyes. Personally, I think 
the people who came to look at th’ 
‘ouse only came because they wanted 


missus 


one of shaving or 


room, 


to see the home of a 


famous person 
like me. Nobody seemed to want to 
rent it. Maybe we were asking too 


much. Grayce wanted $2,000 a month 
(this included the ping-pong table, 
two rackets, and four balls). She 
figured $6,000 for June, July, and 
August, which would take care of 
what Niagara and Hudson Power did 
to us. Well, finally a fella graveled 


at maximum 
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up the driveway in a snooty Packard, 
looked the place over hurriedly and 
rented it for $1,500. Not $1,500 a 
month, but $1,500 for June, July, and 
August! He turned out to be a broker, 
and we were sold short again! Well 

we moved out, rented a little house 
in Beacon Hill for $450 for June, 
July, and August. That gave us a 
profit of $1,050, which would buy our 
winter’s coal and eight cans of succo- 
tash. We got through June, July, and 
August in the little Beacon Hill house 
inconvenience, consider- 
ing we are used to nice things. I 
mean the B. H. was so small 
that no matter where I went in it I 
had to go around the piano to get 
there. Now we're back home again, 
in Sands Point, and this is what I’m 
exploding under the hair about. We 
were pretty proud of our furnishings 
when we rented th’ ’ouse—very valu- 


house 


eble stuff, because it took us years to 
clean up the instalments. Well— 
when we got back home and saw what 
was left of our lovely things we col- 
lapsed and had a long, silent swoon. 
Take the baby grand piano—you can 
take it, we don’t want it—it looked zif 
the people had taken strolls on it, 
carrying walking sticks with nails in 
the ends to keep from slipping. Four 
highball glasses were sitting on it, and 
when I went to lift them off they 
broke at the bottoms — stuck that 
tight! Our antique Gov’nor Winthrop 
desk had been moved out from the 
wall and made into a bar. Our biggest 


davenport was still smoking from 
cigaret butts in the cushions. Our 
genuine Egyptian vase had _ been 


A swell nude 


thrown at something. 
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painting of mine had a bar of soap 
glued against a hand. Jelly was 
smeared on the radio dials. The liv- 
ing-room rug was full of divot holes. 
The wrought-iron stairway banister 
Our best cocktail 
shaker, a prize Gene Tunney gimme, 


was swaying. 









was stuffed with old razor-blades, 
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empty tooth-paste tubes, button-hooks, 
and those little wooden collar buttons 
laundries give away. My first edition 
of ‘Limehouse Nights’ had been used 
as a fly swatter, and two ping-pong 
balls were missing. We’re never gonna 
rent the house again!!” 

“Hm-m-m!” I commented. 

“And as if that wasn’t enough on 
m’ mind, the people we rented the 
little Beacon Hill house from served 
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us with a summons—suing us for let- 
ting our dogs chew ivy off the side of 
the sun porch!” 

And from what others of my friends 
have told me, Mac’s renting experi- 
ence is only a mild example. It seems 
nothing can be done about it. An ac- 
Westchester had _ his 
home nicked badly by a Summer ten- 
int, and when he demanded satisfac- 
tion the Summer tenant sent him a 
pound of putty with directions. 

I suppose the only safe way is to 
furnish the country home with mod- 


quaintance in 


ernistic tron things, because no matter 


how much one bends, breaks, or 
crashes modernistic furniture, it will 


only look more modernistic !! 


Eye-Queues 

H ERE’s one for the graduating class 
at West Point: “You are a second 
lieutenant with a sergeant and eight 
men under you. Problem is to set up 
a flag-pole 60 feet long, 6 feet in the 
ground. 
do it?” 
Substitute numbers in the follow- 
ing problem until it checks out as a 

simple problem in long division: 


What is the easiest way to 
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Last week’s—No. 1: Vassar was 
playing Wellesley in that ball game, 
ind how on earth could three men 
And don’t write in that 
neither college plays 


hav So scored ? 


ball—there’s no mon- 
ey in it for you. 

No. 2: 
one match, 
toothpick, corset stay, 


By moving 
nail, 


or whatever you used 
the problems were 
solved this way: 1 
V' and V1 V. In 
other words, the 
square root of one 
has always been one 
while five to the first 
power has always 
been five, hasn’t it, 
fellow students ? 


Lest We 
Remember 


oR some 


myste- 
rious reasona 
good memory has al- 


ways been held above 
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even a good capacity 
for beer. The man 
who can reach out 
and say “I remember 
you—you’re Mr, Ad- 
dison Sims of Seattle 
—now ask me the 
population of David 
City, Nebraska, 1910 
census "4s is consid 
ered a person worth- 
while knowing. 

Which is all veddy 
well. But it seems to 
me what this world 
needs at the moment 
(and has always 
needed) is a good 
Course in Forgetting. I hold there 
are more things a person wants to for- 
get than there are things he ought to 
remember. Furthermore, people are 
always remembering the wrong things: 
for instance, there’s that $66 I owe 
Clarence Russell for a deal in horse- 
flesh he bungled for me. Also when- 
ever I meet a new girl (strictly in the 
course of business, of course) some 
one always remembers I’m married. 
People are always remembering where 
I live—generally about one a, M., after 
I’ve gone to bed; collectors are al- 
ways remembering my deficiencies; 
and then there was an old girl who re- 
membered what I'd said at Rye Beach 
in 1929 and suddenly decided it was 
worthwhile—even tho I no longer felt 
that way. 

In other words, this world needs a 
Course in Forgetting and I’m founding 
a school for the study of the subject. 
Here are a few things I hope to help 
people forget: ‘Taxicab rides that re- 
sult only in the loss of a few hairpins 
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and a wilted collar; extra- and ex- 
wives; learned at 
things not learned at college; the 
Bank of United States; Heywood 
Broun’s old columns; people who tell 
that joke about the depressed custom- 
er’s man who got a job in the zoo; and 
Mothers’ Day. As for the following 
souls: bank presidents, stock brokers, 
bond salesmen, Vice Squadeers, Tam- 
many racketeers: all these will derive 
incalculable benefits from taking my 
course. 


things college ; 


And by the way, beware of imita- 
tions: some other fake around town 
has an idea for a similar course, claim- 
ing that if you hit yourself over the 
head with a hammer and _ produce 
home-made amnesia, you get the same 
effect as you would studying my books. 
Also, tuition fees for my course are 
After taking 
my course, the pupil is apt to find for- 
getting easy. 

Write immediately for further par- 
ticulars or maybe by tomorrow I may 


collectible in advance. 


have forgotten all about the idea. 


Restrung 

/ tT the finals of the women’s Wight- 

man Cup matches out in Forest 
Hills t’other week, a new problem con- 
fronted the judges, those sage, grey- 
bearded gentlemen who haunt the side- 
Pretty little Miss Sarah Pal- 
frey in swooping down upon a recal- 


lines. 


citrant low one with a mean curve, 
heard something snap, and _ straight- 
way dashed for the sidelines, followed 
anxiously by the other three players. 
One of the greybeards heard her whis- 
pered confession and whipped out a 
package of safety pins which fell 
from his hand and jingled to the 
ground. The stands roared their ap- 
proval. The g.b. recovered the pins 
and with the help of several other 
judges got Miss Palfrey’s shoulder 
strap fastened up again, and the game 
went on. (Continued on page 29) 
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AM constantly amazed at the lack 
I of intelligent, informed writing 

about motion pictures in this 
country. We have the best camera- 
men, we have the best directors, some 
of the best playwrights and stables 
full of talented actors. The owner- 
ship of motion-picture companies is 
so involved with power control that 
the biggest bank in the country has 
had to go into the picture business— 
to their sorrow—and the rise and fall 
of movies may well indicate the rise 
and fall of national banking and poli- 
tics. 

With this as material, what is writ- 
ten about the mcevies—and by whom? 
There are a few men working on New 
York daily papers who have good 
critical judgment, but they are so near 
Broadway, they have so molded and 
restrained their opinions of movies to 
a comparison of the Broadway stage 
that the manifold importance of pic- 
tures is reduced by them to casual 
comment on daily openings. As an 
eighth grade child could give you a 
good criticism of the ordinary motion 
picture, the importance and value of 
newspaper criticism in New York 
come down to the writing ability of 
the critics. Three of them write fairly 
well and with a certain amount of 
humor. 

The financial involutions of the in- 
dustry, the censorship—and_ they 
could by law demand a list of cuts 
from the censors and publish them 
day by day—the political pressure 
brought to bear on the industry—none 
of these things is dealt with by these 
gentlemen. 

Outside of New York I have been 
unable to find a newspaper movie 
critic unharnessed by his advertising 
department, although I may have 
missed some good men. This year 
movie companies started to run com- 
mercial advertising in their theatres, 
and free newspapers that up to this 
time had let theatre owners write their 
movie criticisms suddenly become bold 
and liberal and raised the very devil 


JUDGE 


By 
PARE LORENTZ 


because it looked like the boys were 
going to take some business from 
them. Advertising has been discon- 
tinued by most of the companies. So 
far as I know these liberal news- 
papers have resumed their policy of 
letting press-agents and exhibitors tell 
the public about Hollywood's fables. 

Then there is the fan column, all of 
which are alike. I haven't anything 
against a fan column. I myself work 
on a newspaper. I don’t run a fan 
column and I get letters from movie- 
goers who evidently wouldn't believe 
one if I did. There are, of course, 
hundreds of people who do, but what 
I am getting at is this. Considering 
the boast of liberal newspapers, con- 
sidering the number of people who 
write about movies, it is unbelievable 
that so little of it goes beyond a 
street-corner discussion of the latest 
movie star. 

Recently dramatic critics have con- 
descended to write about the lowly 
pictures, yet, with the exception of 
George Jean Nathan, who sees the 
pictures he talks about, and who meets 
them on their own ground, by their 
writings not one of these gentlemen 
has seen a picture since “The Birth of 
a Nation.” 

I believe the ordinary intelligent 
citizen has learned something about 
movie technique. I think he spots bad 
photography and knows when he is 
being bothered with cheap sound ap- 
paratus. I know that thousands of 
women wait for the next Constance 
Bennett picture (which is in itself 





Recommended 


“The Front Page”’—The best directed 
picture of the season. 


“Night Nurse’—Careless but tough 
picture of nurse-life. 


“The Public Enemy”—A tough, real- 


istic gang picture. he best of them all. 


“The Viking’—An exciting story of 
seal hunting off the coast of Labrador. 
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enough reason to repeal the Nine- 
teenth Amendment), but for these 
people there are the fan columns, any 
one of which can be written by taking 
a lollipop in one hand, a drink of 
bathtub gin in the other and working 
with a picture of “September Morn” 
pasted in front of your typewriter. 

I think there are two good reasons 
why men who should know better fail 
to give the public any real information 
about movies. In the first place, Hol- 
lywood has been ridiculed by tempera- 
mental press-agents, cast-off stage di- 
rectors and $40-a-week reporters to 
such an extent that most movie critics 
have an inferiority complex—obvious- 
ly the Shuberts, et al., are a much 
more polished, gentlemanly class of 
men than those vulgar multi-million- 
aires on the coast, and it is legendary 
that stage directors and stage produc- 
ers never present a show that has not 
been fostered with calm reasoning, 
honesty, and a maximum of talent. 

In the second place, critics in these 
United States are notoriously illiterate 
and lazy. I doubt that there is a 
movie critic in New York—the only 
city where there is such a thing—who 
knows the fundamentals of modern 
photography, and I’m quite sure there 
is not a one who could tell you how 
pictures are distributed. The Ger- 
mans, who can print amazing photo- 
graphs in nickel magazines, publish a 
book a week on photography, one of 
which has been an enormous best 
seller. The British employ movie 
critics who at least are familiar with 
some of the King’s English, who 
travel to Switzerland and France to 
see imported pictures, who have stud- 
ied photography. But our boys are 
too busy trying to be novelists, play- 
wrights, or dramatic critics to bother 
with such things. 

This is true not only of movie crit- 
ics. It is true of music, literary and 
dramatic critics, so don’t blame the 
haggard gentlemen of the press. 
You'll only further their inferiority 
complexes. 
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“What do ya figure they are, Bill, bankers?” 
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W mt this world needs is a new 

word for “biography.” For what 
high-minded one-dollar-a-word 
press-agents rhapsodizing onanistical- 
ly before the glorified images of their 
subjects, and defeatist interrupted 
messianic-authors slinging mud and 
words at the man-made idols of man, 
the term “biography” is hardly fitting 
to apply to that old whiskered Vic- 
torian-age-baiter, that maestro ex- 
traordinary, Lytton Strachey. He is 
hot stuff, the others feeble japers. As 
you know, Lytton is the inventor of a 
new school in biography, the essen- 
tial note of which is to be at once 
witty, intelligent, entertaining, pro- 
found and slightly mocking. An inof- 
fensive scholar and always the most 
urbane, probably most polished writer 
of the day, he always seems ever so 
nicely superior to his subjects, and 
were they alive they could hardly be 
offended by his padded jibes. He has 
more imitators amongst intelligent 
writers than Henry Mencken 
schoolboy imitators (writing movie 
criticism), and their failure to equal 
him is a tribute to his genius. Hence 
the need of the word. 

“Portraits in Miniature” is the new- 
est Stracheyana, containing eighteen 
pint - sized biographical miniatures. 
Most of these deal with creatures 
who, tho they had power in their day, 
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AUVGING™ BOOKS 


not having genius enough to fend off 
the crushing force of the hand of his- 
tory, have been tamped down by it 
and almost forgotten. Strachey has 
pried them out and attempted (suc- 
cessfully, we'd say) to examine their 
inner works and the reason for their 
oblivion. He also has exhumed some 
items about them that excited us enor- 
mously. For instance, there was Sir 
John Harington, who wrote well but 
not well enough, but one day got in- 
spired and invented the water closet. 
The latter remains, but the poetry is 
forgotten. And where today is there 
a memorial to Sir John for his death- 
less creation as there is one to Dante 
for his? And who deserves one more, 
especially in an age that recognizes 
“The Specialist” as a profovnd and 
important work? 


A™ so on, with Strachey’s gallery. 

Each character displays a nubbin 
of weakness and soup¢on of strength: 
each is the weak hero of a promising 
fight for a place in history. Sup- 
plementing these figures who have fal- 
tered, Strachey turns a wise spectacle 
on six of his fellow historians, waving 
his red whiskers in appreciation of 
their worth, uttering brilliant enco- 
mium in a modulated falsetto, with sly 
asides at the pleasant inanity of the 
Victorian age. 
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| hen those who cherish the idea that 

any book written before 1890, 
weighing three pounds, containing 669 
pps. and tremendous but rather trite 
situations, and always to be found on 
William Lyons Phelps’ recommended 
lists for Higher Reading, Dr. A. J. 
Cronin’s “Hatter’s Castle,” just out, 
will ring the bell. And, incidentally, 
it’ll ring it for all others, too. From 
page 1 to page 677 (weight 3 lbs. 6 
oz.) it is pure heavy-to-the-digestory- 
tract classic, and you get the feeling 
right down to your shoes, as you wal- 
low along thru it, that you're back at 
old Siwash boning for English 47 and 
that Professor Odell will ask you 
in class “Just what are 
the significant ethnical overtones of 


tomorrow 


‘Henry Esmond, Mr. Shane?” In 
other words, ‘“Hatter’s Castle” is 
roastbeef classic standard literature 


down to the book heel, and as old- 
fashioned, distinguished, important 
and heavy as Queen Victoria’s bot- 
tom round. 

Reminiscent of Dickens—but of an 
intellectualized, modernized Dickens 
—the book tells the story of a Scotch 
egomaniac with a great lecherous 
body and a small brutal mind full of 
delusions of grandeur. With infinite 
sadism and utter, selfish cruelty he 
depresses his ‘family, pressing them 


(Continued on page 31) 
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“Nah, then! Wot d’yer think I am—a blinkin’ geranium?”—-Humorist 
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THE STUTZ “BEARCAT” 


returns! 




















































































































Remember when the first 
Stutz Bearcat roamed the road?... big, red and rakish... sporty, distinctive, 
sturdy and fast... you could spot it blocks off...a roaring red streak, thena 
cloud of dust ’way up the road...the first automobile to win a personality and 
leave a tradition. ...That was the car to want... .That was the car to drive. 


. . « That was the car to thrill one’s heart! 


—now there’s a “Bearcat the Sec- 
ond”! It’s just as original in its 
automotive generation as “ Bearcat 
the First” was in its — fifteen years 
ago. It bears the same famous name 

—Stutz. 

But it’s a “Bearcat” of 1931! 

It will do 100 miles per hour. 
Maybe more. Actually. Fatly. A 
guaranteed speed. 

The new Stutz Bearcat makes 
use of the double overhead cam- 
shaft with dual-valve principle for 
the first time in any stock car 
under $10,000. 

The engine is the new Stutz 
DV-32. “DV” stands for “Dual- 
Valve.” “32” is the number of 
valves—four for each cylinder. 

Without adding the complica- 
tion of extra cylinders or making 
them larger, the new DV-32 
straight-eight engine delivers the 
super-power and smoothness of 
twice as many conventionally 
valved cylinders. Eight cylinders 
do the work of sixteen ! 


Stream-lined and low, top down 
and throttle open, the new Stutz 
“*Bearcat” can show a clean pair of 
wheels to most any car on the road. 

But the faster a car, the safer it 
must be. The “Bearcat” makes use 
of all the famous Safety Stutz 
principles. The lowest center of 
gravity found in any production 
car. Rigid steel running boards in- 
tegral with the heavy frame, acting 
as side bumpers. Safety glass, of 
course. The finest kind of four-wheel 
brakes. These and many more. 

The traditional ‘‘Bearcat’s”’ 
rugged, powerful looks translated 
to °31. Traditional “Bearcat” verve 
and spirit reincarnated in the pres- 
ent. Fast. Smart. Safe. Dependable. 

If you owned a “Bearcat” of the 
past—if you, as a youth, longed to 
own one, you'll again be thrilled 
that this # senha. name has been 
brought to life in an automobile 
that is as sparklingly modern among 
the cars of today as was America’s 
original sports automobile. 


Stutz Motor Car Co. of America, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Guaranteed 100 
Miles Per Hour 


Tested by professional racing drivers. 
An affidavit that the “Bearcat” you 
buy has been driven at the rate of 
100 m.p.h. comes with your car. 


e 

THE NEW DV-32—This Stutz 
development employed in the “Bear- 
cat” has also been adopted for the 
Stutz DV-32 line. Couette range of 
body styles (the “Bearcat” is the 
DV -32 sports model). 

* 

PROVED PRINCIPLE—Auto 
Topics says: “The dual-valve and 
double overhead camshaft principle 
as a means of stepping up power and 
gaining smoothness has been demon- 
strated for years on speedways. 
While its advantages have been freely 
admitted, it has not hitherto been 
adopted by any but the most costly 
stock cars, because cost was prohibi- 
tive. Stutz, working for years on the 
problem, has found the answer in the 
super-powered car now offered. 


Stutz DV -32 Prices 
$4895 and upwards 


20th Anniversary 
Safety Stutz 
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He didn’t 
count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 


O SIR! The guest we have 

in mind had his own cure 

for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
.and then get to sleep again! 
Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 

equipment of United Hotels.. 

but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom... 
and the beds... well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! 
So there's very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 25 


United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CiTyY's only United The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
CRATTEE, WAGE, 0 0 ccc ccenccesecec The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS.............. - The Bancroft 
PEBWARE, 86. Joo ccccccsescoves The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....-.. The Alexander Hamilton 
TNE. EE. B. occecce0eecenes The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ..........+. The Penn-Harris 
COTE pcccostesssusevées The Ten Eyck 
SVRACUEE, BE. Yo vcccccccccccces The Onondaga 
ee ORT, cccovcsedcevecccess The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y... «660 -eeeees The Niagara 
Dt cin fe eneutcbenneadauies The Lawrence 
Ci. a scan da cmenaedin The Portage 
OE, ch ecnteendceszceences The Durant 
CE GING, BB cccancesscves The President 


TUCSON, ARIZ...... 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ... 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. . 

TORONTO, ONT 


thenneent El Conquistador 
. The St. Francis 

The Washington-Youree 
- The Roosevelt 

The Bienville 

The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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Mr. Lenz has held, fourtcen times, the National and Pulernatine nal Bridge and Whist Championships. 


hose who follow this he Naga ed f Judge will unde rstand why the late Wilbur C. W hitehead said: 
Sidney Lenc is undoubtedly the most remarkable card player ‘the world has ever known. 
Mr. Lenz will welcome ¢ “spondence from Juile ye readers and 7 give advice and answer questions 


HE actual difference between the 

various popular systems of Con- 
tract bidding is very slight. 

This may appear as bordering on 
lése majesté but, nevertheless, the re- 
sults achieved by expert players in 
tournament games is more the reward 
of skill and management than system. 

It is quite true that the run of the 
cards in any specific game may fit ex- 
ceedingly well with one particular 
system, but in the very next session 
of play, it may work the other way. 

That is part of the luck in the game 
and usually averages itself. A system, 
however, that is simple and easy to 
follow should work out advantageous- 
ly, whether used in general or tourna- 
ment play, because it permits of closer 
application to the actual play of the 
cards. When the ordinary player has 
become wearied and brain-fagged in 
arriving by involved and circuitous 
methods, at what he fondly hopes is a 
proper and profitable declaration, he 
has not a great deal left in the way of 
energy to play an intricate hand with- 
out foozling. 

It almost seems that some players 
believe the play of the hands to be 
more or less immaterial. They work 
hard over the contracting, play three 
or four tricks and lay down their hand 
with some such remark as, “I'll give 
you two Clubs and a Heart — down 
one.” 

Very often a clever end play would 
have proven successful, but the player 
who can see little in Contract but the 
bidding is too eager for a new deal 
to be started and—well, thirteen cards 
of a suit have been held. 

The question has been brought up 
whether the One, Two, Three method 
of bidding in the Official System does 
not give the enemy too much informa- 
tion. Back in the old Whist days, it 
was always a moot point if clever ad- 
versaries would not derive more profit 
than partners from certain conven- 
tional leads and plays. 

It all simmers down to the question 
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Auction and Ci wives, provided correspondents send sonved, addressed envelopes for reply. 


of skill. The skilful player will usu- 
ally apply the knowledge gained to the 
best advantage as is his right. To 
employ systems that are deceptive, be- 
cause afraid of being out-smarted is 
quite all right with some players, but 
I prefer the other kind as a partner. 
The good fun in Bridge is more the 
matching of wits than of chicanery. 
When I hold a fair, good, 
strong hand and can 
broadcast the 
partner, 
the line. 

Weak bids may be doubled and still 
won, while strong bids may be de- 
feated, even though the opponents are 
afraid to double. 


or very 
legitimately 
cheerful news to my 
I don’t care who cuts in on 


H1s is well illustrated on a hand 

played in duplicate at a Club tour- 
nament with a swing of over 2400 
points on one deal. 


@J109764 
Y None 
oK6 
#kK8532 


@Qs5 
9 Al1097 
© J108 
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@ None 

9 QJI8643 
© AQ92 
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The Bidding 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 


Pass 





4 Spades Pass 


1 Spade 











Pass | Pass 





With both sides vulnerable, South 
certainly made a borderline opening 
bid and North’s response was just 
high enough to shut out East. It re- 
sulted in landing the game when West 
graciously opened the Ace of Hearts. 

It will be noted that although each 
enemy Ace lies over the King, the 
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Contract would be set but one trick 
on a Diamond opening. 

Where South passed the opening 
bid, East obtained the contract at six 
Hearts, doubled. 

It required the courage of a tiger to 
get into the Slam declaration on the 
East and West hands, but the contract 
could not be defeated by any lead. 


All But One 


TT would-be reformer was giving 
a few examples of strong-minded 
men, 
“And another thing,” he 
“a man who can stop the tobacco habit 


exclaimed, 


can do anything.” 
“Except one thing!” came a voice 
from the back of the hall. 
“Well, sir,” 
what is that?” 
“He can’t stop boasting about it,” 
came the retort. 


said the reformer, “and 


—ANSWERS 


Jackie—I am sorry, dad is in bed 
ind nobody can see him. 

Visitor—I hope it is nothing seri- 
ous, 

Jackie—No, mother is mending his 
trousers. —U.k, Ber.in 


As busy as a mosquito in a colony 
of Nudists. 
—Boston TRANSCRIPT 


Lawyer—It would be better if you 
could prove an alibi. Did anybody 
see you at the time of the crime? 

Client—F ortunately, no. 

—ZuvRICHER ILLUSTRIERTE 


And then there’s the speakeasy pro- 
prietor who got raided and sued the 
policeman on the beat for breach of 
promise. 

—Los ANGELES EXAMINER 


The Theatre 
(Continued from page 16) 


summer colony at Provincetown trans 
ferred to a New York stage; Spanish 
drama with Broadway actors; 
Rolland in toto. There 
may be something wrong with any 


cast 
and Romain 


critic like me who, on the nights such 
things open, prefers to go around and 
watch Maxie Rosenthal play the piano 
in a farce about song-writers, or amuse 
himself Fred Allen’s 
cracks at Commander Byrd, or look at 
Bill Robinson dance. But I can’t help 


listening to 


being what I am. No more so, ac- | 


cording to their confessions in a simi- 
lar situation, could such frivolous fel- 
Hardy, Anatole 
France, Georg Brandes and Maurice 


Maeterlinck. 


lows as Thomas 


Silks and Satan 


And there was a time, says Russ C., 
when you had to read the 
find out what 
were wearing, instead of just sitting 
across from them in the subway. 

—Watrttrer WINCHELL 
in the Daily Mirror 


fashion 


magazines to women 


I am waiting now to hear that the 
youth who is walking around the 
world backward has met with the one 


BRIGHTER 
DAYS... FoR 





Whenever you 








10 SECONDS 
A NIGHT... 


feel “dull,” listless or 


| headachy, do this at night. See what an 
| amazing difference it makes! You'll feel 


who is pushing a wheelbarrow around | 


the world and has sat down in it. 
—E.umer C. Apams 
in the Detroit News 


A certain shopkeeper who begs that 
his name be not printed says that al- 
terations are going on in his shop and 
that he wishes he had the nerve to put 
up a sign “No business as usual.” 

Fr. P. A. 


in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 





























“S’ prise!” 








like a new person; and act like one! 

A spoonful of delicious, creamy Rexall 
Milk of Magnesia in a glassful of cool 
water will neutralize every particle of 
the excess acid which is usually to blame 
for sluggishness. It will activate the 
bowels, stimulate the appetite, assist in 
making digestion complete. 

Be sure it is Rexall Milk of Magnesia. 
For here is the perfect milk of magnesia! 
Developed by the largest producers of 
drug-store items in the world. 

Observe the pure whiteness of Rexall 
Milk of Magnesia. Note the utter absence 
of earthy taste; the creamy consistency, 
denoting perfect colloidal suspension. 
No wonder doctors are so enthusiastic 
about it! 

Just as with other Rexall products, you 
get more for your money. For the Rexall 
plan eliminates the middleman and the 
saving goes to you! 


exall 
MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 


Only Rexall Drug Stores sell Rexall 
products. There is one near you. Liggett and 
Owl Stores are also Rexall Drug Stores. 
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Breakfast is 


on 
your host...not on 


your bill 


Delightfully different is the 
Continental break fast that awaits 
your pleasure each morning at 
the Barbizon-Plaza—placed in a 
special recess in your door. No 
charge, no tip, no delay. 

Yet it is but one of many un- 
usual and appreciated courtesies 
tendered you at this new and 
modern hotel. 

Overlooking Central Park, yet 
just around the corner from the 
smart shops, theatres, and clubs, 
the Barbizon-Plaza offers peace 
and quiet in the very heart of 
everything gay and worthwhile. 

Surprisingly moderate in cost 
as well, with rates commencing at 
$17.00 per week, $3.00 per day. 

Of course, there is a radio in 
every room. 


BARBIZON- 
PLAZA 


HOTEL 
101 West 58th Street 
central park south 
new york 


Room, Bath and Continental Breakfast 
From $17.00 Weekly... From $3.00 Daily 
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Just the Best Time 
(Continued from page +) 


Go and give yourself back to 
the Indians.” 

This Baldy keeps on talking. He 
says he is an interior decorator, but I 
discover that is a lie as he is nothing 
but a bartender in a speakeasy, and 
what does a bartender know about in- 
terior decorating? 


Or am I wrong? 


I notice that the eye-opener with | 


him is flashing a hoop on her finger | 
' } 


that holds the biggest piece of ice I 
ever saw. It is a nice ring, and she 
is not a bit bashful about showing it 
off, 

“That’s a pretty bit of hardware,” 
I tell her. 

“Just a little something Baldy give 
me,” she coos. 

“No matter what it cost,” my Jack 
says, “it was wool worth it.”” That got 
a laugh. Get it Mamie? Woolworth 
it. What a card Jack is! 

“If you think that bit of pastry 


come out of a five- and ten-cent store,” | 


the blonde says, “you are as crazy as 
the guy who eats straw hats and cream 


every morning thinking it’s shredded | 


wheat.” 
“There's 
Jack say sS. 
“Behind what?” says blondie. 
“Not behind them golden tresses of 
yourn,” Jack tells her. 
food. 


a thought behind that,” 


“T mean about 
How about breaking out with 
the groceries, Babe?” 

Then Mamie, I look for the lunch, 
and I have the shock of my life. I 
have left it in the subway, and by now, 


| some flat-footed guard is munching on 


them sandwiches what I made with 
my own little fingers. I tell Jack and 
he looks at me like I was studying to 
be a half-wit. 

“From now on, Babe,” he says very 
softly, “I will do all the thinking for 
both of us.” 

Well, Mamie, right away I knew 


what he meant, but I could only blush 


and say, “Oh, Jack.” It was practi- 
cally a proposal, and it meant that 
from now on Jack would be my pro- 
tector and wage-earner, and I would 
be his little help-mate. I was so hap- 
py that while we were walking from 
the subway to my house, I kept step- 
ping on my own toes. But Jack don’t 
say nothing and I figure he is bashful 
like and I think I will help him along, 
so I say to Jack, “Say, Jack, what 
did you mean at the beach this after- 
noon when you said, ‘From now on | 
will do the thinking for both of us’? 
Did you mean that from now on our 
two hearts will beat as one as we go 
hand in hand down the broad highway 
of life?” 

Jack looks at me funny and says, 
“What's the matter, are you screwy? 
I don’t know nothing about no hearts 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CONTRACT 
BRIDGE 


For the past two or three 
years more and more Auction 
players have been converted to 
Contract. Once you play the 
new game the old one seems 
tame. While Contract has been 
proclaimed a most intricate 
game, it is in reality no more 
difficult than Auction. 


Sidney S. Lenz, National and 
International Bridge Champion, 
in his new book— 


"MY SYSTEM OF 
CONTRACT BIDDING" 


(3rd Edition) 


"The One-Two-Three System of 
Bidding” 


Explains in simple, logical and 
conclusive manner the fine points 
of the game as follows: Synop- 
sis of Laws, Quick Tricks and 
Probable Tricks, Demand Bids, 
The Bids Illustrated, Slam Bid- 
ding, Skill, Luck and Psychology, 
Assisting and Camouflage Bids 
The Vanderbilt Club, The Big 
Stick and Little Joker, The Chal- 
lenge, Summary and Questions 
Answered. 


The book is designed to fit the 
pocket—it may easily be carried 
while traveling. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
18 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me...... copies of "My 
System of Contract Bidding” (Third 
Edition), by Sidney S. Lenz. $1.10 
per copy, including shipping. | am 


enclosing $ 
Send C.0.D. at $1.10 per copy, 
Parcel Post collect........ copies of 


“My System of Contract Bidding” 
(Third Edition), by Sidney S. Lenz. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 
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All Workee No Playee 


Yome think a beauty contest judge 
. has it soft, others ache and pine 
for the position occupied by the pres- 
nt masseur to Mesdames Garbo, Di 
: trich and all points West. But for 
; ire, unadulterated lead 


swinging 
ve me the free and easy life of a 


professional” amateur polo player. 


: It often is a source of dee p regret to 
: _as I lie on the hammock out here 


n the country idly flipping o’er the 
Sunday rotos,that I never was raised 
to be one of these hard-riding, deep 
chested, double-breasted young Cen- 
taurs. Nothing 
S to do all day but dash hither and yon 
: on a lot of little ponies and stroke a 

ill with a mallet. Unlike golf you 
don’t even have to walk. And then the 
social whirl! Hurlingham, Roehamp- 


Give a thought, men! 





Rode mel 


ten, Sands Pernt, Rumson and Pine- 
hurst and mebbe Mrs. Hitchcock's 
backyard. 


o some of these Gauchos of the pam- 


I was giving the double-O 


ered Pampas who are ping-ponging 


round the country. Say, what have 


; they got to worry about? They come 
» here with their funny Latin ways, 
s all the Best Young Things in Whoz 
| } izwho go for them in the largest way 
possible, they get snapped in their 
hy natty coats taking a lot of large, silver 
: nd very useless looking goblets from 
hy the hands of some of our very best 
| iatrons, and then when their bookings 
ie | re over they sell their ponies to one 
» or more of the Guest Bros. and scram 
: back to the land of hot tamales. Tak- 
i ing it from any angle youchoose it is 
§ a darn sight better than pushing a 
h Mack truck or a typewriter around 
: fora living. 
: Unimportant Items 


: ALEXANDER Hamittron is buried in 
; “™ Trinity every 
} vear, as in memory, the drunken alum- 


Churchyard and 


') Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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(Continued from page 21) 


é 


ni decorate his statue on the Colum 
bia Campus with an empty stuck in 
one hand. Did it ever occur to you 
that maybe Aaron Burr shot Hamilton 
founded 


Gimbel’s basement of universities ? 


because he Columbia, thie 


My agents provocateurs inform m 
there is a burlesque house up in Har 
lem in which the chorus throws names. 
addresses and tele phone numbers to 
the members of the audience. I'll have 
it traced down, boys, if you can hang 
on that long! 


This sign may be found on a sign 
over a combination store and _ filling 
station between Carrollton and Bow 
don, Ga., written in large red ink let 
ters; and is not an eye-queue— 

NOTICE 
I am kwitten the credich bizness until 
I gets my outs in. 

The Police Gazette has established 

a new Department for Investors in 


Undoubtedly for the 
convenience of those New York police 


their columns. 


who have as yet not heard from Judge 
Seabury’s investigating commission. 


Walter Winchell printed my Parlor | 


Inane “How To Tell a Girl’s Age” 
without credit, and got it all wrong. 
Tee-hee! 
won't even print dirty cracks about 
me! ‘Tee-hee-hee! 


He’s also so sore at me he 


I have the following notice: ‘““Every- 
body will agree that following on th 
satiation present day audiences have 
experienced of the aftermath of sex 
plays, gangster productions and old 
style hashed up ideas of hokum, the 
arrival of ‘Lucky Bill’ (a sequel to 
‘The Better “Ole, written by Capt. 
Bairnsfather and Harry Thurston), 
will be looked forward to with 
GREAT ANTICIPATION, remem 
bering the promise that it shows of 
original, new, bright and 
healthy humor.” Harry Thurston 
will play “Ole Bill. That ought to 
cheer you up, Mr. Nathan! 


clean, 


Earl Carroll will have a beautiful 
girl to act as stage doorwoman at his 
new theatre when the Vanities opens. 
A great idea: I’ve rarely ever been 
able to get by with a lovely woman in 
my way. 


Best Steppers 


I Love Louisa & New Sun in th 
Sky—Reisman—Victor. 
Just One More Chance & At Your 
Command—Arnheim—V ictor. 
It’s the Girl & Take It from Me 
Reisman—V ictor. 
— JUDGE, JR. 


| Unfinished Business 


ie REVIEWING the net facts which 
we have from time to time cited 
in these columns to suggest that the 
French Line will probably make you 
enjoy your crossing more than you 
ever enjoyed another, we find we 


have overlooked a couple of points: 


Peel. The shortest road to Paris is 


by Havre (the port of Paris); 
French Liners disembark you 
there plunk into a swell special 
train to Paris. 


Ber? Sommelier is the name of the 


employee who has custody of 
the vintages on every French 
Liner. He is a man of ideas. 


Beas. On French Liners, in a single 


year, 9212 pounds of Russian 
caviar easily found its way to 
cocktail trays, to platters of de- 


licious lobster, into interesting 


pancakes and a hundred other 


delightful dishes. 


Bead. Every cabin room on the 


Lafayette has a bath ora 
shower, and there are 30,000 feet 


of elegant deck-space aboard 


her—which is quite a lot if you 
ever flushed a_ steamer-chair 
with your ankle in the dark. 

5. You can cross on_ the 
Rochambeau for $152.50, cabin 
class, and have regular French 
Line food and service, including 
the gratis red and white on your 
table—which is in tune with 
Thrifty 1931. 


Tora-: at this end of the season, the 
beloved winter-rates approach—and 
all vou ever enjoyed ona French 
Liner during the summer rush you 
can now enjoy for substantially less. 
Call the French Line, 19 State Street, 
New York 


Line agent. 


orany authorized French 
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JUDGE PAYS $10 
For each Cross Word Puzzle accepted 
from its readers. 
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HOW IT HAPPENED 


Which is where JUDGE comes in 
At the cyclog al moment a Mr Ait 
into the JUDGE 


Listening care 


| A e wheeled free y 
fice with a Big Idea. 
fu to this idea, the editors promptly 
rejected it [you know how editors are 
jear reader), but no sooner had they 
30tten rid of Mr. Aloe (some say they 

irdered him and buried his ¢t ay 
nder the floor t oards) than they ap- 
propriated his idea as 
as though it had been their 
hild ind, to 
they went out to raise a few seidel: 
u y at a job’ well done (not to 
mention Mr. Aloe). Today, you will 
tind this dea aiven to the world 
through the JUDGE puzzles.* 


AND NOW 


JUDGE'S 3rd 


CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., Inc. *%29 
18 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs 


enthusiast 
own bra r 


celebrate its arrival 


Please send me copies of Judge's 
rd Cross Word Puzzle Book, at $1.50 per 
opy. 
Name 
\ddress 
City state 


*We quote from the Foreword. 








Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 223 
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Submitted by Catherine MacMillan, Chicago, Il. 





Horizontal 


1. We are starting out with this, as good housekeepers do 
in order to make both ends meet. 

7. Fools—Dumbells—Blockheads—!diots—N ow it is up to 
you to call these poor fish another name. 

| Il. Something appetizing for the hot season. 

| 12. This one has supported a poor crippled soldier since the 

war. 
15. At four o'clock when the milk-man comes, this is the 
| termination of slumber 

16. This one is truly Scotch. 

When you do this it will certainly bring out all the rela- 
tions This is not reading a will or owning a summer 
cottage.) 

18. Have your eraser handy because anything here will be 

incorrect. 

20. This doesn’t carry much weight with Gandhi's followers. 

21. Don't have too many of these in the ‘ire. 

23. The original singer for the bath-tub. 

25. At last we have found a sucker that is willing to park in 

this space. 

26. This fellow has a lodgical mind. 

27. These are always running around the deck trying to keep 

people from falling overboard. 

28. Some wet stuff that you can always get in the A & P. 

29. These two characters always come before tea. (Do you 

think they will stand for rhubarb sauce?) 

30. Here is just the ticket. (plur.) 

31. What your old man was when he went to court. 

34. Any fisherman will tell you that these are easily caught in 

damp weather. 

35. These have always been a shifty lot. 

An obsolete word. 

38. A blow-out that was extremely shocking. 

39. This stands very high in transportation circles. 

41. The name of a German electrician 

43. Do not put your faith in this because it is not on the level. 

44. Cal's rival. 

45. A sugar producer. 

48. Bawl rooms. 

50. This girl married a cockney named Blazes. 

1. A metal container. 
52. A large stockholder. 
53. High pressure peanut salesmen. 





55. This one is always getting in some mix-up at the camp. 
56. It might lead you into temptation. 

57. The only way to get money from a Scotchman. 

58. These have been entirely cut out and are seldom seen at 


\ formal society affairs. 
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20. 


49. 
54. 
55. 
58. 


59. 


What any Chicago school teacher does for her vacation 
Assembled all the stock before a run on the bank. 


Vertical 


Double-headers. 
What she called him on the phone. 
Imbibed. 


This has helped mix many highballs and yet it is con- 


sidered extra dry. 

To make a silver dollar roll a little farther. 

Another one like this and it will be ‘“‘good-night” for you 

Some one deserves a lot of honors for these additions t 
bridge. 

Keep this one up your sleeve 

In the eyes of the professor this one is dilatory. 

What the star gazers do out in Hollywood 

One of the first Yankee pitchers. 

This lucky old Greek probably never had to pay ar 
income tax—no wonder he was rich 

From this time. 

You might lease one of these apartments from the judge 

Believe it or not, this one started out as a nut. 

You hear a lot of grunting on the farm about these. 

The rock of Ireland. 

This one is always behindhand 

There used to be a charm in connection with this. 

Some of these came from Boston, while others are fron 
Lima, Ohio. 

An Oriental. 

What John Barrymore puts into his roles. 

What an eccentric person usually has. 

A silent reproach from your partner. 

Where James must go. 

These have a clouded reputation. 

If the Democratic candidate is this he wiil satisfy h 
party all right. 

Can you blame these for being so attached to her bea 
tiful dark eyes? 

To make it 50-50. 

A beastly broadcast (plur.). 

A swimmer’s guide. 

Slow music. 

What a man must do with his worldly goods. (Marriag« 
ceremony. 

Put him in his proper place. 

As we have said before 

In England they use this to wet their appetites. 

An anti-racket expression. 

Pronoun Ist person plural—Swedish. 
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SUDGIVNG™ BOOKS 
(Continued from page 24) 


into small, shapeless, soulless wads, 
devoid of life and the ene rgy to tight 
off the tragedy which his beastliness 
fosters. He is not without pathos, 
however, for you sense the tragedy of 
his own shortcomings: He is a man 
vou’ve often seen, a big man who 
can’t harness his powers to anything 
worthy. There is some mineral lack 
ing in him, some quirk in his brain. 
The story moves along at a snail’s 
pace, carefully working every point of 
character, emotion and drama for all 


it’s worth. There is nothing left out. 


Tho terribly trite in the grand manner, 


no cliche situation, no point of analy- 
sis, description of background is 
sluffed over or omitted. 
son in the book is mulled and worked 
over until he stands out as full as life. 
Grand, no? 


Every per 


Every situation (and you've met 
them all before) is there. For in- 
stance, the Mad Hatter’s daughter 
goes to the usual fair against her 
father’s command, meets the usual 
forbidden handsome young, personal 
ity plus lad, an attractive villain with 
a likeable streak, and is seduced while 
something soft and wet and lovely 
loiters across the face of the moon. 
And, sure as your shirt tail, the baby 
comes, and out she goes into the snow 
And what a snowstorm! In 
all literature there is no such snow- 
storm. In fact, had it snowed in the 
“Nigger of the Narcissus,” 


storm. 


Conrad’s 
storm would have been a mere sneeze 
compared to this blast of Cronin’s. 
Which seems to be Cronin’s strong 
point. He gives you as good as you 
ever got in your classics —only he 
gives it to you a hundred times 
more so, 

And so it goes, relentlessly, to a 
finish, never faltering over even a 
comma in its faithfulness to theme, 
In the 


end happiness and moral emerge vic- 


purpose and story structure. 


torious over Fate, Tragedy and the 
Scot’s bad blood. And even tho you 
may find it all a step ahead of bur- 
le sque on itself, as we did, we’re sure 
the book will grip you tremendously. 
An enormous platitude, it still has a 
human quality and power. 


[’ it’s not too hot when you read 

this, you might try a look into a 
pretty fair novel called “Four Hand- 
some Negresses,”’ written by the 
strangest name you ever read (a 
pseudo), R. Hernekin Baptist (and 
how are you today, Mrs. P. Titwillow 
Episcopalian?). It is an artistically 
executed account of a summer excur- 
sion taken by a Portuguese man-o’- 
war, which set out from Portugal one 
day back in the fifteenth century to 
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TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


e than 40,000 subj« 


remote antiq 


j y 
rese y modernity 
luding a L sf Revision 
er n T To K ) n 
t t scient inven- 
ti and al st Ten 
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finished binding delightfully embossed. 


2) 


molete information furnished on 


request without 


THE WORLD LIBRARY GUILD 


120 Boylston St. 1440 Broadway, 
Boston, Mass, New York, N.Y. 











take the Cross and the Chamber of 
Commerce to Darkest Africa. On this 
holy financial mission they picked up 
the four ladies mentioned in the title 
and proceeded to teach them the 
meaning of the Cross and the rudi- 
ments of the double-entry by means of 
a course in physical culture. The poor 
girls wound up in various stages of 
civilized decay with one exception and 
the boat returned home, covered with 
glory, ironies and pitch, white-man 
variety, self-administered. The story, 
as you can see, is no gentle arraign- 
ment of white man’s civilizing meth 
ods and no groundless indictment of 
the slave trade, which undoubtedly set 
the world back several centuries, ac- 
tually and spiritually (according to 
the author’s subtle intimations). Per- 
sonally we hold the author absolutely 
right about it, but what, besides weep- 
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DETROITS 


FINEST UPTOWN HOTEL 


+ + is near the General 

. Motors, Fisher and New 

Center Buildings, also 
automobile plants. 


A courteous thoughtful staff. 
Excellent Cuisine. 


Luxurious rooms at $3.00 per day. 


THE 


Abington 


ing, are you going to do about it now? 
It also has a philosophic purpose, ery- 
ing out that civilization places a cold, 
damp, wet hand across the fair white 
(in this case dark) body of what they 
used to call undefiled, pristine virgin 
nature. It’s not half bad, however, 
tho we don’t think it’s exactly hot- 
weather reading—it’s bound to work 
you up to a fever over some old-time 
phantoms of old-time evils. 


(CCusevesPertit had a keen and witty 
run to his “Son of the Grand 
Eunuch” and wrote a clever Arabian 
Night’s story. But his newest, “The 
Impotent General,” seems to be a 
washout. There is substance enough 
for a Balzackian droll story to it but 
not enough for 300 pages’ worth. Once 
you get the main idea, it reads like 


so much padding. Tep SHANE 
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Just the Best Time 
(Continued from page 28) 


beating as one, but what I meant when 
I cracks about me doing the headwork 
for both of us, is that if you use that 
head of yours for anything else but a 
hat-rack, I ain’t seein’ you. So from 
now on I will do all the thinking for 
you and in that way keep you out of 
trouble, and especially keep you from 
leaving groceries in the subway.” 
That’s what he said Mamie, but I 
know what he meant, and it won't be 
long now before he is going to slip a 
hoop on my finger and say, “How 
about it, Babe? Let’s go look at fur- 
niture.” And, Mamie, I am _ just 
cur-razy about Jack and whenever we 
go out we have Just the Best Time. 
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Plaint of a Mere Man 


Hee’s something that disturbs my 

days, 

The constant spread of mayonnaise , 
At luncheon, dinner, supper, tea, 
They serve it out in gobs to me; 

It overflows in oozy streams 

| On salads, fruits, into my dreams; 

Won't someone please find means 

and ways 

To check this flow of mayonnaise? 

—PATHFINDER 


A five-dollar bill with the picture of Hap O’Connor—How far is it to 


Reno? 

Farmer—Ask Jed over there across 
the road—he’s got shoes and travels 
issues of humor and laughter. Each all over the State. __TPep Coox 
in the Los Angeles Examiner 


Abraham Lincoln on it will buy 52 


issue is a complete and new review. 
Just the Place 
A picture postcard from a world- 
touring father to his son in college: 
“This is the cliff from which the 
| ancient Spartans used to throw their 
| defective children. Wish you were 
here.—Dad.” 
| —Farmer’s ApvocaTe 
| 





You'll laugh, smile, yes roar!! 





READ JUDGE 


JUDGE 8-29-31 Enclosed find $ ee send | 
18 East 48th Street JUDGE to 
New York, N. Y. | 





TS A Te ee 
| year $5.00 
a A Bae eee) On 
2 years $7.80 
2! weeks $2.00 City sel Ricca State..... “How much’ll ya gimme on de rod?” 








EDWARD LANGER PRINTING CO., INC., JAMAICA, N. Y. 
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CHARLES CHAPLIN 
@BY DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS, JR. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


HIS LIFE AND ART 
$1.75 BY W. DODGSON BOWMAN 


here 
he 
is— 
Charlie 
Chaplin 
himself 


The Charlie of the screen is 
known and loved by hun 
dreds of millions Yet 
Charlie himself is known 
only to a few. By them he 
is regarded as an enigma 
For when the mood is on 
him, he is a lonely and 
rather melancholy figure 


This strangely dual person- 
ality is revealed in this 
book A detailed study of 
his private life, of his two 
marriages, of his career with 
its ups and downs, of his 
work and friends at Holly- 
wood, full of new material 
and drawn from. official 
sources, is linked up with a 
critical appreciation of his 
films, from the early Key- 
stone and slapstick come- 
dies to the full-length ma- 
ture works, starting with 
The Pilgrim. His last four 
films, The Kid, The Gold 
Rush, The Circus and City 
Lights are also discussed 

With a foreword by DOUC- 
LAS FAIRBANKS, ]R 


and full-page illustrations 





THE JOHN DAY CO.; Dept. J, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


Gentlemen 


Please send me cop of CHARLIE CHAPLIN: His Life and Art, by W. DODGSON BOWMAN Enclosed ple ise 


find 


Name 


Addr ess 
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of flavor! 


Orange Life Savers ... the 
amazing Fruit Drops with the 
Hole ... the fruit flavor that 
has captivated the taste of mil- 
lions . . . packed with thirst- 
quenching, mouth-refreshing 
flavor... every drop’s a drink! 


Buy all four flavors...Orange, 
Lemon, Lime and Grape Life 
Savers... and pick your favor- 
ite of the mints...Pep-O-mint, 
Wint-O-green, Cl-0-ve, Vi-O-let, 
Cinn-O-mon and Lic-O-rice .. . 
flavors that give sparkle to 
every minute of your day. Also 
try Anise Drops and soothe 
coughs and colds away with 

Life Savers Menthol Cough 








All candy products having the distinctive shape of Life Savers are manufactured by Life Savers, Inc. 


QUADRI-COLOR CO., JAMA CA 





